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PREFACE 



Within the nc;,: few years, a substantial proportion of Amer- 
ican workers will be required to have at least some post- secondary 
occupatrona 1 training. Vocat ional- technical education programs 
on the public community-junior college level will increasingly 
play a more significant role in this regard. Intelligent planning 
st give consideration to making the educational experiences of 
" as rewarding as possible. This cannot be realised unless 

pertinent data on the characteristics and experiences of students 
are available. 



This publication contains the results of a national survey 
concerned with furthering understanding of enrollees in junior 
tT ° c cu-Pational P ro 6 rams • It is an important addition to 

he limited body _ of relevant literature presently existent because 
the scope of its sample and the diversity of information which 
was collected. Additionally, it is one of the first extensive 
investigations which controls for the occupational service area 
o the respondent, as well as a variety of other variables. 

Initially , we would like to thank tho_. students and staff 
members, associated with 60 different community- junior colleges 
throughout the country, whose willingness to expend both time and 
etfort contributed immeasureably ~o the fruition of this research 
-he cooperation and interest shown by school personnel in this 
research project is especially gratifying and greatlv appreciated. 



The authors of this publication, A. P. Garbin (formerly Spe 

_ S t 1 Pi rir* PI I 1' i rm j 1 Qap i oil t mu _ r> i_ ^ 



The 



cialist . :i n Occupational Sociology at ’The Centertmd now at 
University ot Georgia) and Derrald W. Vaughn (formerly Resea-ch 
•SoOCiale at The ^ Center and now at The University of Cole 
warrant recognition for designing, executing, analyzing, ana re- 
porting this research. Computer Center personnel at The Ohio State 
University are to be acknowledged for their assistance in proces- 
sing the data. curing the initial planning stage of the project, 
Adi-on J . i-I i 1 J er , Coordinator in Leadership and Development, The 

•! n ^ er, ..i S t0 be cr ; edl j-' ed for his helpful suggestions. The erit- 
ica review and editorial comments or Edward J. Morrison, Research 
Coordinator, The Center, and Angelo C . Gillie, Associate Professor, 
The Pennsylvania ^tate University, were instrumental in enhancing 
the overall quality uf the report. 
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ABSTRACT 



The results of this study pertain to three broad areas as 
suggested by these questions: 

(1) What kind . of student enrolls in public, community- j unior 
college vocational -technical programs? 

(2) What are the similarities and differences between -junior 
college occupational students and enrollees in other post- 
secondary institutions and programs? 

(3) What implications do the findings have for educational 
planning and development? 



The primary sources of data were approximately 5,000 students; 
m vocational-technical programs, at 60 different public, com- 
munity-junior colleges, located throughout the United States 
Information was obtained from a predominantly highly structured 
questionnaire , which was group administered by college personnel 
in the classroom situation. The report provides information on 
the. following subjects:, structural (e.g., age, sex, race, and 
marital status) and sociopsychological (self-esteem and success 
orientation) characteristics; educational background and experi- 
ences, (e.g., high school grades, high school extracurricular 
activities , and vocational-technical courses in high school): 
socioeconomic background; parental interest and inf]'- ice . 
munity .background and future commun^" ' rvtaticn; immediate 
post-high school experience; aciurs associated with junior college 
lection and program selection; main source of financial support- 
aaepuacy of training pregram; and relationship of job to program ’ 
O- stuc -y : _Frequent_y , tie response distributions are not only 

presented for the tc +-al ’.ample, but also according to significant 
oubgroups of the sai : le e.g.. vocational-technical service area 



;ex 



u.:e, socioeco :,mic 



status, geographic area, etc.) 



Where possible ..vJ eaningful, the findings were compared 
with rhose reported. cn other groups of students. Comparative data 
were presented invo_ _ng the lollowing variables: sex dist ibu- 

tion, success orier -ration , high school grades, encouragement of 
father to attend cc liege, most important goal in attending rollege 
and evaluation of occupational training. 35 



In 

college 



ddition to 



- titr _Pu t ing to the limited data pool or junior 
'ocational st. dents, a central objective of the study was 
to offer recommendatic ns which seem to have particular relevance 
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for facilitating educational planning. They in part relate to 
the following areas: increasing the extent to which post-secon 

dary occupational education will have broader societal exposure 
a more positive evaluation, and greater student accessibility; 
the vital role played by guidance and counseling personnel; the 
danger of applying stereotypical definitions to vocational stu- 
dents; need for broader training programs; and directions for 
future research. 
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to Whether or Not They Participate in Cooperative 
Education Programs , by Service Area 
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Junior College Occupational Students Distributed as 
to Evaluation of Training, by Total Sample and 
Sex 
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Junior College Occupational Students Distributed as 
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Total Sample and Sex 
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Junior College Occupational Students Distributed as 
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COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS: 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS, 
EXPERIENCES, AND 
PERCEPTIONS 



I. INTRODUCTION 



This .report , 
college students • 
ly a descriptive 
characteristics , 
have implications 



ased on a national survey of community-junior 
enroilesd in occupational programs, is essential- 

° f thS students ' personal and background 
penences , and perceptions which are likelv to 
for curricula and program planning. 



beginning section of this report discusses thp a 

growth of post-secondary vocational-technical education * This is 
followed by a related consideration nf h-v- ? uucaT1 ° n - lhl s is 

^nt^fVh ith PartiCU ^ -«entL 1 n 0 \L%^\^^he 10 Lcup:??ri t Lg- 

mentof the junior college educational enterprise The npvt ® 
section addresses itself to the followin' subjects- (1) th^ “ 3 

an^r^rthf deso TiP ti ^ student data f coeducational plinnitg 

occupational^studentsf C ° llegi 

p™blem Ur ? ? f th e r ^ earch Project, including commenL^on^he 
ob ecHve i Purposes of the study, and the research 

the report. a ' °P lca l breakdown contains an overview of 



POST-SECONDARY SCHOOL OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION; ITS GROWING SIGNIFICANCE 



(United 0 States 9 “££tS" ? ?*““? 8 ° f 1968 

education should be provided ’so thit all persons"" V °S?T W 

ou^itv CC wh ? t°. v °= at k nal training or retraining whiih'i" oJ £?*£ 
quality, which is realistic in lip-ht nf an fn a i _ . . . b n ~§ n 

tmt niti r ° f gainful ^Ployment, and which is sui?=d°trtheit P ' 

I * Idel ^a It" * b £ ity t0 b6nefit fr » su ch trainingl" lr I t 

Do-tun???^ h i a ^ dlscre P anc y exists between available op- 

portunities and individual needs. As Burkett (1969: 2) W rote° 



* Throughout this many, 
referred to as community . „ o 
dents. 



ripi the respondents will also be 
lege students and junior college stu- 
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" . . . a minimum of 17 million people need access to vocational 

education in addition to the nine million now in such programs." 
Another writer (Koble, 1969: 5) noted that about 60 percent of the 

students leave secondary schools inadequately prepared to enter 
the work world. This gap between opportunities and needs is being 
created primarily^by the major changes occurring in our occupa- 
tional structure/ 

Table 1 . .1 reveals the actual and projected employment figures 
for 1968 and 1980, respectively, and the anticipated changes for 
the period. The occupational structure is undergoing two basic 
quantitative and qualitative changes: (1) the addition of numer- 

ous new jobs which necessitates advanced training and skills; and 
(2) the elimination of many unskilled and semiskilled occupations. 
It is apparent these trends will continue at an accelerating rate 
for several years. The new and everchanging technology, epito- 
mized by automation and the flow process industries, will in- 
creasingly require more workers with greater knowledge and exten- 
sive skills. In fact, it has been predicted that four million 
worker’s will be required to occupy work positions previously non- 
.xistent (Ruttonberg, 1969: 6) and two million jobs will be elim- 

inated during the decade following 1965 (Johnson, 1969: 249). 

In order' to illustrate the critical lack of trained manpower 
in certain areas, the technician has been selected as a case in 
point. It has been estimated (Russo, 19C9: 10) that for each 

scientist and engineer, there should be about two technicians. 

Ir the United States were to achieve this ratio by 1975, it would 
need about three million more than the expected number cf tech- 
nicians which will be available (Bowen, 1969: 4?). 

Although the statement "... that much, if not nearly all, 
or the occupational education of the future will have to be con- 
ducted at post-high school levels," (Harris, 1966: 60) is probably 

an exaggeration , 3 it is evident that post-high occupational educa- 
tion is more significant than ever before. There is no doubt that 
many new and/or advanced levels of work skills required for ef- 
fective job participation in the future must be met by post- 
saconriary vocational programs . 
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TABLE I . I 



ACTUAL AND PROJECTED EMPLOYMENT 
AND EMPLOYMENT CHANGE, BY MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1968 AND 1980* 



Major Occupational Group 

Professional and technical 

Service workers, except 
private household 

Clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Managers, officials, proprietors 

Craft men and foremen 

Private household 'workers 

Operat i v e s 

Nonfarm laborers 

Farm workers 

ALL OCCUPAT I G-NS 



Emp I oyment 

(mi I I ions) Percent Change 

I 968 1980 (1968-1980') 



10.3 


15.5 


50 


7 .7 


1 1 . 1 


45 


12.8 


17.3 


35 


4 . 6 


6.0 


30 


7 .8 


9.5 


22 


10.0 


12.2 


22 


1 . 7 


2 . 0 


1 5 


14.0 


15.4 


1 0 


3 . 6 


3 . 5 


-2 


3 . 5 


2 . 6 


-33 


75.9 


95 . 1 


26 



* ( U . S . Department of Labor , 1970) 



In recent years significant resources have been allocated on 
the federal, state, and local levels for the purpose of making 
occupational training available to a greater number of Americans. 
The impact of these resources, as measured by recent enrollment 
changes in vocational-technical education classes, can be assessed 
by examining Table 1.2. 



. . irrespective of population group, the number of students par- 

ticipating in federally assisted occupational education programs 
lucrcased by about one-fifth during the 1966-69 period. It lias 
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1966 enrollment (cited in G a r b i n , 1969: 13) 

1969 enrollment (cited in Miller and Gillie, 1970: 6) 

1970 and 1975 projected enrollments (Russo, 1969: I I i 



been. projected that the . vocational- technical education enrollment 
high, schools , post — high schools , and adult levels will reach 
14 million by 1975. Post-secondary enrollees increased by slightly 
more than one-third between 1966 and 1969. This student group is 
expected to increase at a still greater rate in the immediate fu- 
ture, totalling about 1 , 2 5 0 , 0 0 0 by 197 5. Only the percentage in- 
crease experienced by the "special needs" programs exceeded — or 
will surpass--! hat of the post-secondary level. Notwithstanding, 
for 1967 the mean national enrollment of post-high occupational ’ 
students was 4.79 percent of the 18-21 year age group (Garbin, 

1969 . 9 ) . One year later , the mean national enrollment of post- 

high occupational students was 4.1 percent of the 20-24 year age 
group (Miller and Gillie, 1970: 3-4). The mean enrollment for 

1968 (20-24 year. age group) ranges from 0.3 percent in New Jersey 

to 15.7 percent in Florida. Apparently, considerable accessibil- 
ity variation is characteristic of potential post-high school 
students among the various states . 



GROWTh IN NUMBER AND ENROLLMENT OF 
COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Post-high school occupational education is offered by several 
types of institutions, under a variety of conditions, 
and for a number of objectives. Vocational-technical education 
ori the .post-secondary level is provided by such sources as the 
following: community or junior colleges, four-year colleges and 

universities , area schools, technical institutes, comprehensive 
high schools, business and . industry , proprietary schools, correc- 
tional institutions, organized labor, and the military services. ^ 
It is expected that each of these occupational training sources 
will contribi ire toward the post-high job preparation of societal 
members m the years ahead. However, the community- j unior college 
will undoubtedly make the most significant quantitative contribu- 
tion. 



During recent years, the public junior college^ has been 
fastest growing segment of American higher education (Gleazer 



the 



^Excellent accounts examining post-secondary occupational 
education may be found in Swanson and Kramer (1965) and Venn (1964). 

5 

There are two other general categories of junior colleges 
according to type of s po n so r s h i p - - c h u r c h - r e I a t ed and independent. 
Trend data regarding the number of such institutions and their 
enrol Irnents are not presented because the research problem exam- 
ined in this report is limited to public institutions. Public 
schools enroll 90 percent of all junior college students (U . S . 

News and VJorld Report, May 5, 1969). 
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1968-1969). Two figures have been prepared to summarize this 
growth for the United States as a whole. 

Figure 1-1 depicts the growth in number of public two-year 
colleges from 1961 to 1970. With one exception (1962-63), the 
number of public junior colleges during the decade has been in- 
creasing from year to year. This has been par t icularly the case 
during the more recent five-year period when the number of col- 
leges increased by 282. The 739 colleges reported for 1968 rep- 
resent an increment of 91 over the number in existence the pre- 
vious year, the largest one-year period of growth. Since then, 
the number of colleges has been increasing at a decreasing rate. 

After considering the discussion of the previous paragraph, 
the enrollment trend portrayed by Figure 1-2 is not surprising. 
During the past decade, the number of public two-year college^ 
enrollees has increased by more than 1.7 million. For each of 
the nine one-year intervals , the increase in enrollment exceeded 
10 percent. The year following 1968 witnessed the greatest in- 
crease in students (nearly 300,000). 

The relative significance played by junior colleges in the 
higher educational process can be appreciated more by noting c ha 
an average of one out of three college students presently begin 
their higher education in junior colleges (Gleazer, 1968-69: 12) 

It has been estimated by some authorities that one-nalr o*. the 
nation's college population will be r •"•oiled in community cc-ieg 
in the 1970’s (Gillie, 1969: 16). 



It should be mentioned that community- junior colleges offer 
three basic types of programs: transfer, occupational (vocation 

technical), and eveni.ng (adult). The enrollment figures present 
in Figure 1-2 pertain to public junior college students, irre- 
spective of program concentration; the research findings reveale 
in the present publication have direct applicability only to oc— 
on pa t ionally-or i ented students . 

About one-third of all students who enter two-year col.!. eg’ 
are enrolled in occupational programs (Gleaner, 1 9 6 8 - 1 2 6 J : .!.•)• 

The oreportion of students majoring in vocal rw.al- t ethnical •-•.nr 
t ion at any given school varies consider ar i y • rom one x c h>> ;■ 1 ‘to 
another. Almost without exception, however, junior col logo. > de- 
viate greatly from what has been described as "... a truly ro 
prehensive institution: about 7 0 percent vocational-technical 

90 percent transfer" (Chany iny Ti mas , 1963: 37). As would ho ex 

pected , states also differ significantly as to the percent o ! 
junior college students pursuing oc< upational programs . F fates, 
which h * ’ ' e favorable proportions of their post-soe< >ndary student 
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F I GURE I - I 



GROWTH IN NUMBER OF PUBLIC TWO-YEAR COLLEGES, UNITED STATES 
AND OUTLYING AREAS, 1961 TO 1970* 




1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 



*This figure is based on inf 
Junior College Directory (America 
1969) and the 1971 Junior College 
of J u n ior Colleges, 1971). 



or mat ion provided in the 19 69 
n Association of Junior Colleges, 
Di.rec tory (American Association 
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FIGURE 1-2 



GROWTH IN ENROLLMENT OF PUBLIC TWO-YEAR COLLEGES, 
UNITED STATES AND OUTLYING AREAS, 1961 TO 1970* 
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*This figure is based on information provided in the 1969 
Junior College Directory (American Association of Junior Col leges, 
1969) and the 1971 Junior College Directory (American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 1971). 





enrolled in occupational programs include California (40 percent), 
Pennsylvania (42 percent), and Hawaii (70 percent), (Gillie, 1969: 
171). 6 



RELEVANCE AND NEED FOR DESCRIPTIVE DATA ON 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OCCUPATIONAL STUDENTS 

In the words of Whitfield (1969: 282), the "... growing 
emphasis on the two-year institution has not . . . been accompa- 

nied by an appropriate increase in research pertaining to the 
students who choose to attend one." Reynolds (1965: 45) wrote 
" . . . there is a dearth of authoritative information about 

junior college students . " Referring to junior college stu- 

dents, another writer (Bossone, 1965: 279) indicated the follow- 
ing: "Aside from the usual statistics set forth in textbooks and 

articles about the student’s age, sex, marital status, socioeco- 
nomic background, and academic aptitude, very little seems to be 
known about him." These statements are particularly true for 
important subgroups of the junior college population, such as 
students enrolled in vocational curricula. Following an excellent 
synthesis of past research on the characteristics of junior col- 
lege students, K. Patricia Cross (1968) concluded that very little 
is known about junior college occupational students . 7 

A recenr statewide investigation in California (Peterson, 

1965) also attests to the need and importance of research on 
junior college students. Sixty-five out of 77 public colleges 
responded to a questionnaire which sought to identify the most 
critical research needs in the junior college area. A listing of 
26 research problems was derived; research on "student character- 
istics" ranked sixth. 8 



8 These percentages are not exactly comparable because they 
are based on different indicators; however, they do constitute 
gross measures of comparability. The high percentage for Hawaii 
partially reflects the facl that all but one of its junior col- 
leges were formerly post-secondary technical schools. 

7 ln a more recent publication. Cross also briefly summarized 
research findings pertaining to junior college occupational stu- 
dents. Using her words: "Although the research is scanty, a 

synthesis of scattered bits of data may help to construe' a tenta- 
tive description of ’the characteristics of the occupationally- 
oriented student" (Cross, 1970). 

8 The following research needs were ranked, respectively, ope 
through five: (I) effectiveness and improvement of instruction; 

(2) promotion and dissemination of research and development; 

(3) student dronouts; (4) evaluation of instructional offerings; 
and (5) financial support. 
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I-t is evident from the previous paragraphs that the need for 
additional descriptive data on junior college students, especially 
those enrolled in vocational programs, is commonly recognized. 

This is not to suggest that no research has been conducted which 
focuses on this student group. 9 To our knowledge, however, the 
literature .contains no major study which has examined an extensive 
sample of junior college occupational students, classified as to 
service area, in terms of a variety of demographic and sociological 
variables. This is understandable, since prior to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, only limited federal funds were used for 
the support of vocational education at the post-secondary level; 
therefore, the number of schools and students were limited. Even 
with the advent of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, very 
little of the funds went to post-secondary endeavors, which re- 
sulted in one of the modifications evident in the Vocational 
Amendments of 1968 mandating that a specific amount of money be 
allocated for that purpose. As specified earlier, however, the 
number of community— j unior colleges and- students has been increas- 
ing at an accelerating rate, and there is every indication this 
trend will continue. If future educational planning is to be 
realistic and congruent with the needs of students, the develop- 
ments with reference to admission policies, counseling, curriculum, 
a nd instruction must be pursued, keeping in mind the pertinent 
characteristics of students most likely to be involved in this 
educational experience. By presenting data from a national sample 
of students enrolled in occupational programs of selected com- 
munity- j unior . colleges throughout the country, the present study 
should be of interest to administrators, teachers, and counselors. 



THE STUDY: PROBLEMS AND OBJECTIVES 

The central concerns of this study are twofold: (1) to de- 

scribe a national sample of junior college vocational students as 
to pertinent social and personal characteristics; and (2) to dis- 
cuss the implications of these data for educational planning and 
development. " ^ 

It is apparent . that junior colleges will increasingly assume 
the major responsibility for post— high vocational— technical educa- 
tion. If junior colleges are to make this educational experience 
more rewarding to the student, it is relevant that student descrip- 
tive data be made available so that more effective program and 
curricula planning can be realized. One of the principle objec- 
tives of this report is to contribute to the data pool in this 
area. 



9 

'In addition to Cross (1970), the reader may consult a publica- 
tion prepared by Roueche (1967) for studies relevant to this area. 
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Another key objective is to consider the implications of the 
student data. In an.effort to add greater dimensions to the inter- 
pretations, comparative data from other student subsamples will be 
presented and discussed. Inclusion of comparative data should 
facilitate- the development of recommendations which, if imple- 
mented, would hopefully result in enhancing the quality of occu- 
pational education on the community- j unior cgllege level, and in 
some cases, serve as sources of inducement encouraging other 
would-be occupational students to matriculate in programs of this 
nature. 

Nobody doubts the fact that junior college student popula- 
tions are changing rapidly. Investigations on the characteristics 
of junior college students should, therefore, be a continuing 
effort, particularly on the local level. With this in mind, 
another objective of this report is to provide guidelines and re- 
search ideas which may be helpful to future researches. 



THE REPORT: AN OVERVIEW 

Following this introductory chapter, the report is divided 
into seven chapters. Chapter II contains material relevant to 
understanding the steps taken in planning and conducting the re- 
search. The basic topic'- discussed include the (1) identification 
and selection of sample, (2) data gathering instrument, and (3) 
questionnaire administration . 

Chapter III presents data on selected personal characteristics 
of the sample members. Demographic variables which are discussed 
include sex, age, race, marital status, and religion. In addi- 
tion, descriptions regarding certain social-psychological factors 
(i.e. , self-esteem and success orientation) are also presented. 

The educational background and experiences of the occupa- 
tionally-oriented community- j unior college students are examined 
in Chapter IV. Discussions pertain to such topics as the type of 
secondary school from which the respondent graduated, the nature 
and quantity of the high school vocational-technical courses pur- 
sued by the respondent, his high school grades, the courses which 
he enjoyed most, and the extracurricular activities pursued as a 
high school student. 

Chapter V presents findings pertinent to three major subjects 
as they relate to the students: (1) socioeconomic background; 

(2) parental interest and influence; and (3) community background 
as well as future community orientation. 

Data are reported in Chapter VI which should provide insight 
relevant to understanding the transition from high school to ju- 
nior college. Initially, data are indicated regarding the sample 
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members' immediate post-high school experience. Next, findings 
are disclosed pertaining to the factors associated with iunior 
college selection. Additionally, a discussion follows which per- 
tains to those factors associated with occupational program selec 



, In Chapter VII various facets of the educational status and 
worx; experience of the students are examined. Such matters as 
the main sources of support while in college and evaluations of 
the occupational programs are presented. 




Chapter VIII presents a synthesis and summary of data, and 
erived conclusions. The basic concerns of the final chapter 
united to these topics: from high school to junior college- 



for occupational education; and study limitations. 



II. 



METHODOLOGY AND STUDY GROUPS 



This chapter examines various topics pertinent to under- 
standing _ the design and execution of the study. First, a brief 
summary is made concerning the basic orientation of the research 
design. Second, a detailed review is given the questionnaire used 
in data collection. Third, the sampling procedures are outlined? 
Fourth, discussions are ^ centered around the steps followed in 
administering the questionnaire and processing the data. Fifth 
a few comments are offered relative to the preliminary and actual 

ScimpJLGS , 



BASIC ORIENTATION OF RESEARCH DESIGN 

Succinctly stated, the major purpose of the present investi- 
S to portray as accurately as possible the characteristics 

of a national sample of occupational students enrolled in community- 
junior colleges. _ The major consideration behind the selectiSTSf 
the research design was not primarily that of testing causal hv- 
potheses which would permit inferences about causality. Instead 
a ma]Or consideration was descriptive accuracy. Therefore a 
design was used which. was thought to minimize bias and maximize 
e va i lty of description. In a word, the basic orientation of 
the research design is "descriptive” rather than "analytical." 

This does not mean that conclusions cannot be drawn concerning 
relationships which appear in the data but that the procedure does 
not permit strictly speaking, explication of the caSsal bases of 
those relationships. 



DATA GATHERING INSTRUMENT 



Since no previous study 
exists which is extensive in 
pie, it was decided these two 
research design. Furthermore 
mailed questionnaire the only 



on junior college vocational students 
scope and/or based on a national sam- 
factors.be requirements of the present 
, economic consideration made the 
feasible data gathering technique. 



A number of matters were considered during the questionnaire 
development phase. It was of foremost importance that the ques- 
tionnaire items actually obtain the information needed to answer 
the . research questions. This meant the items had to meet the fol- 
°Wo.ng criteria: ^ (1) be relevant to the research purposes; (2) 

solicit information which the respondent possessed; and (3) be 

O O 
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stated in such a manner that they would be understood uniformly 
Other considerations _ revolved around matters pertaining to "in- ’ 
terest and alienation" ; these were important from the stand- 
point of both individual item selection and overall questionnaire 
construction. Loss of cooperation from boredom would be as dam- 

S g i ng j° valldlt y as the loss which might be incurred from items 
defined as offensive by the respondents. 

_ , Th( ~ in strument development was initiated with a short list 
of broad general areas to which it was felt the research results 

trSlMnrO 6 ^ l& + • 6 ' g ' ’ P r °g ram design, guidance, and adminis- 
tration). In addition, a narrower set of specific objectives and 

research questions were outlined. By looking at the specific 
question areas developmental^, that is, by exploring past develop- 
ment, present stat is , and anticipated future course, it was pos- 

and edur.t?n St r Ct * '' iuestlon area matrix” (e.g., occupational 
and educational aspirations and expectations, job attrioute pref- 
erences, and life values and goals). When examined ae velopmentally 
it became clear that several possible spheres of influence needed 
exp. oration; for example, sex, age, race, and marital status were 
obviously relevant personal variables. At another level, parental 
Pee -if’ ^ nd scho °l influences were considered important. On still 
a third level, socioeconomic status, rural-urban environment, and 
religion were thought to be relevant. In addition, such experien- 
tial and psychological factors as level of self-esteem, birth 
order, attitude toward work, academic ability, specific school 
experience, job experience, and knowledge of possible occupations 
are examples °i other variables defined worthy of exploration. 
Within whe limits of reasonable questionnaire length, the cells 
resulting from the factorial combination of influence factors and 
question areas were explored for question possibilities. 

The item pogl used to construct the questionnaire was derived 
rom a variety of sources. A number of survey instruments previ- 
ously used to gather data from other types of student subgroups 
were examined. for items. In several instances, specific items were 
incorporated m the present study's research instrument. In a few 
c?^ CeS n atems belonging to a scale, for example Rosenberg's 
j . se lb-esteem scale, were used as a group or with a minor 
deletion or addition. In addition, the authors had to compose a 
large number of items to meet specific needs of the research ef- 



A preliminary questionnaire was constructed, reproduced and 
pretested on a sample of. 20 vocational-technical students enrolled 
at a two-year technical institute in a nearby city. After respond- 
ing to the questionnaire, the students were given the opportunity 
to voice their opinions and criticisms of the instrument. Central 
concerns at this time involved effort to make the questionnaire as 
clear and interesting as possible to the would-be respondent. Of 
course, most important was the requirement that the items actually 
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obtain the desired information. The pretest experience suggested 
certain modifications in the j -eliminary questionnaire were'ad- 
visabie., Tne questionnaire was subjected to a final revision and 
adapted for use with a machine-scored answer sheet. These final 
chan g es underwent limited pretesting on a number of underclass 
students at The Ohio State University. It was then reproduced in 
e version used to collect data for the present research project. 

• 4 . questionnaire employed in the present study is divided 

into two major sections according to types of questions.! ' Section 
I contains 11 open-ended questions; most of these questions per- 

C ’ecti r n T? ri ° U ? ! ace ^ of occupational aspirations-expectations . 2 
yection H contains 161 multiple choice questions. This section 
is ividecl into, the following designated subdivis i 



ions 



’Back- 



ground Information," "About Home and Parents," ' Yt+itudes 
Yourself , " "Educatiicna 1 Training," "Your Re^itionshxps ^th Otter 
iin°al Related Attitudes and Values," "Educational Goals," and 
^Occupational Goals." IBM answer sheets were provided for the 
section IE responses. As ascertained by pretesting, the average 
-ime required to complete the questionnaire was 50 minutes. 



SAMPLING PROCEDURE 

^ d(3 sapling procedure was designed to preserve as many of 
the major characteristics of a national sample of vocational- 
technical junior college students as possible. Following the ad- 
monition of hi chards , Rand, and Rand (1965), it was of special 
concern that various geographic regions be sampled representatively 
j.n addition, it was considered important that the vocational-tech- 
nical service _ areas^be sampled, representatively, within each geo- 
graphical region. ihe necessary information about the overall 



population was obtained from 
Colleges (Gleazer, 1967a) 



the Seventh Edition of American Junior 



Only public, community-junior 



co. 



Leges which offered occupa- 



tional programs were considered for inclusion in the list of 
schools to be sampled; there were 492 schools which met these 
criteria. J wo adaltiohal criteria reduced the number of individual 

gSam^ha^tr T to 417 ’ the occupational and transfer pro-’ 

g ‘ ha<i to listed separately and Oe enrollments for the list- 



e d o c c u p a t: .i o n a 1 



‘os enter! . From this group of 417 school 



■'.< j\'. y . ^ 
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